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THIS NUMBER WAS to be originally nothing more than a 
collection of contributions by serving members of the 
R.A.F. The fact that many of these were writers well 
known in the ordinary way to our readers did not mean that 
to call it an R.A.F. number was to use a catchpenny phrase ; 
it lent added interest, I thought, by showing that writers 
continued to write and by reminding that these, no less than 
the more mechanically minded, went to make up the R.A.F. 

The demands of the Service delayed certain contribu- 
tions, however, and while these were awaited, others came 
in ; meanwhile, and gradually not only did the number itself 
change, but my own attitude to it. I realized that it 
is too early to formulate gremlin-superstition whilst 
too late to discourse on slang. Diaries of the blitz 
by airmen did not differ overmuch from those of civilians, 
unless the airmen were fighting; and by now, so many 
books have been written by the pilots themselves that 
further accounts, in a magazine, become repetitive. The 
public, I decided, have every opportunity to read the pilots’ 
own words. What is needed is not so much to put forward 
what the R.A.F. does and means to us as to invite con- 
sideration of how those deeds came about and conjecture 
of what outlook they may develop. In this way, I hope, 
the number will be of interest equally to those within and 


outside the Service. 
For reasons which I will take on myself later to 
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discuss, it in no sense deals either in propaganda or 
glamour. Save implicitly, there is little of the debt 
which we owe to the R.A.F. There is no romanticizing 
from outside of the heroes who bring down Heinkels in 
half a minute, who took to the air as ducks take to water 
and, as the enemy found, could not be kept out of it. There 
is no written exuberance from these heroes themselves, nor 
are there accounts of life on stations in the various Com- 
mands, since both these may be found in plenitude else- 
where. 

Instead, Air-Commodore Charlton outlines the develop- 
ment of the -R.A.F. from its already half-forgotten 
beginnings, and Captain Norman Macmillan writes of the 
importance of the men behind the pilots. Against this 
background I have placed John Pudney’s story of an air- 
man’s return home, and poems by authors now in the 
R.A.F., but before that, with one exception, and for, I 
hope, long henceforth, regular contributors. In the long 
run, of course, it is the man who affects his poetry and not 
which, if any, Service he was in. But from the Service’s 
point of view, the kind of men that go into it is important 
and so it is worth putting on record that these several 
young men, thought of primarily as poets, are also among 
those of their generation in that Service which has become 
the wonder of this saddened world. Finally, there is 
a section on the many books by and about the R.A.F. 
which should guide the reader eager to learn all or as much 
about the R.A.F. in all its aspects as policy and security at 
this moment permit. 

* * * 

I have said that this is no glamour-number. It seems to 
me that our grave gratitude must be conditioned by deep 
humility that the misgoverning of our world flung these, 
whom we should ourselves look after, to face and under- 
take destruction. Let us not flatter ourselves that it was 
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done wholly to save us ; we are incidental ; it was life they 
were saving—at the expense of their own, and many 
others. To do that, they defied death, and they dealt 
death ; and death, as they know and declare, is not to be 
glamourized. 

Moreover, when it comes to dying, it is all one whether 
flames, and those in them, are met in the air or on land and 
sea. A tank is a plane without wings and a submarine’s the 
same as the stratosphere when it comes to dying. When it 
comes to living, those who go through the fire, not only 
out of duty but because it is their desire to prevent others 
having to, are one in the survivors’ vowed but unspoken 
devotion. 

At the same time, the public is in a peculiar position with 
regard to the R.A.F. for the R.A.F. took it by surprise— 
as indeed it took every other nation by surprise. We knew 
we had an air force, and we had no reason to doubt that 
its members would do their duty; but we were not pre- 
pared, I think, for the dash and daring with which they 
did it, for both the training and high temper which they so 
abundantly displayed. Catching up rather breathlessly, 
the public discovered that these who fought for England 
equally over Ealing, Etretat, or Essen were, with their 
combination of technical knowledge, undergraduate out- 
look and casual courage, a new type of fighter, who might 
reasonably develop, if not demand, a new kind of life. 

They have not previously had much; they are too 
young. We, who stay on earth while the planes roar over- 
head, realize that the pilots in charge of them, setting out to 
protect our well-loved cities by bombing others equally 
familiar to us, have not necessarily themselves knowledge 
of Cologne, Naples, Lubeck, save as targets. A name ona 
map, a map on a screen, means “ goods-yard here, factory 
there, it’s a piece of cake”. A town on the route means, 
to these, a place where the searchlights may be too good or 
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the flak is bad. They fly in an hour to places we saved for a 
year to see. 

They have not seen them. Nor will they now. To save 
civilization, they must destroy them. So they set out, 
through flak, fog, and foe, to find their way across a Europe 
in the main abstract to them, because they are boys. This, 
which explains their achievements, explains also the sharp 
difference between them and members of other Services. 
Youth need not reign in the administrative and maintenance 
branches of the R.A.F., but it must and does in the air, and 
those elder who organize and maintain their flights are en- 
veloped by it. “ Men,” says the General ; “ Boys ”’ says the 
Wing-Commander. “Bomber boys”’ say the fighter pilots, 
and ‘‘ old boy ’’ each to other and in the mess ad nauseam 
but, for their sakes, let it be ad lib. And these, the bomber 
boys and the fighter boys, who made themselves Britain’s 
bulwark, take off, wreak in seconds what it took a Somme 
for their fathers to do, and are back for tea. 

They are never far from tea, the girl-friend, the flicks ; 
these things have not been cut out of their days. They 
are in that sense more in touch with ordinary life than were 
fighters in previous wars or those of other branches in this. 
They manipulate planes and guns single-handed, send the 
foe spinning in flames or may themselves be shot down, 
ablaze. They land planes riddled to skeletons, or bale out 
over the sea. They will engage in duels miles above the 
earth and come down, by parachute, in the middle of 
Weymouth High Street, narrowly—as did one pilot—to 
escape being run over by a bus; with a vengeance, back to 
earth in every sense of that term ! Young they must be in 
body to do this, but we may think they will scarcely be young 
in spirit, who have made a daily job of the incredible, nor 
men as we in the past have known them. 

The combination of the rarefied with the commonplace, 
the transit, so quickly made, from stratosphere to suburbs, 
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the compression of the lives they lead (modern methods, 
rather than prolonging human life, have caused it to be an 
affair of internal combustion)—all these make it difficult 
for us to assess by familiar standards those we are most 
anxious to understand. And it is easy and consoling to 
shirk admitting that we do not understand, by sidestepping 
into slop about aerial armadas, winged adventurers, and a 
new race of men. 

These are not a new race. They are the latest example of 
that which took to the sea as they now take to the air. Their 
outlet is new, and the idiom in which they speak of it must 
perforce be, but all that is fundamentally new to them- 
selves is not what strikes us the most—their lives—but the 
accommodating themselves to an earth with which they are 
less familiar than with the sky. 

The human spirit, though it creates storms for its own 
destruction, has a knack of finding the even keel on which 
to override them. Our own, in adapting ourselves to the 
life we left these to make for themselves, is at the outset 
best found by acquainting ourselves with the facts, and 
shunning flights into the fantasy, ofan airman’s life. Wemay 
not gush over dangers we have not shared, yet our apprecia- 
tion is not best shown by labelling as extraordinary beings, 
remote and isolate in their streaming spaces, those who have 
more than a right, a need, to feel at home when they return 
to it. 

That is why it is insulting as well as embarrassing to talk 
of the well-known look in the eye, the visionary ecstasy, 
as if it were a new thing to find in men; in truth it is new 
only to those who find themselves by circumstance seeing 
it for the first time. We do well, in our more sentimental 
moments, to remember that the cry of “ Tally-ho”’ can 
link the blue tunic with the pink coat, and thus see that it 
takes all sorts to save a world. Other sorts are they who, 
in the normal times they believe in, would have been 
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climbers of Everest, seekers of the South Pole, breakers of 
records, drivers of night expresses, scientists, discoverers. 
And it is for this continuity of spirit, which makes other 
possible, that we salute the airmen, at least as much as for 
any “newness ”’ in which it is clothed. 

Yesterday they risked death ; to-morrow they will face 
life—not as heroes of the upper air only, but as men who, 
mentally, must make a happy landing. The flare-path must 
be lit, the hands be there not to applaud but, since they 
are there, to be at readiness, to guide to dispersal or to 
refuel for new enterprise. 

* * * 

The Editor, in deference to the tradition of anonymity, 
takes this opportunity of thanking collectively all those, who 
at the Air Ministry and elsewhere in the R.A.F., have helped 


with advice and co-operation. 


IN THE BEGINNING 
(The R.A.F. and the Smuts Report) 
By AIR-COMMODORE L. E. V. CHARLTON 


THE CREATION OF the Royal Air Force, or rather its 
springing, armoured and fully clad, from a forced amalgama- 
tion of the old Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval 
Air Service, was a process of swift adjustment and of 
curious twists and turns. In the form of political under- 
current, however, the project had long been in the wind. 
Military aviation, in a broad sense of the term, had ridi- 
culously outgrown the long clothes of its infancy during 
the first years of the 1914-18 war, thus showing aremarkable 
precocity even for the conditions of such a forcing-house 
as that. For at the commencement of hostilities, it should 
be remembered, it was a puling, sickly child, and rather an 
embarrassment than otherwise to its harassed guardians at 
the Admiralty and War Office. It responded magnificently 
to the atmosphere of war and rapidly put on weight. 

From a parent’s point of view the R.F.C. and the 
R.N.A.S. were both alike unruly. The former soon 
detached itself from leading strings and, taking prompt 
advantage of the situation, assumed a quasi-independence 
as its birthright. This it could do the more effectually in 
that it fully realized its indispensability and, being 
mysterious and technical in nature, was further aware of 
the fact that no one knew anything much about it but 
itself. We are talking of a quarter of a century ago. 

The R.F.C. had its own recruiting apparatus and was 
afforded every indulgence in that respect, with postered 
workshop lorries touring the country to attract recruits, 
large powers of transfer from the territorial regiments of 
the Army, all the Polytechnic Institutes hard at work 
enlisting for it and a formidable reserve of selected, un- 
trained men neatly tucked away at the Curragh to be called 
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upon as necessary. It could browbeat the Ministry of 
Agriculture for aerodrome facilities, and lay out cornland 
for its peculiar necessities. It could set on foot the wildest 
projects for the reclamation of moorland, marsh, and 
swamp under a plea of training needs. In London its 
administrative requirements had burst the close confines of 
Whitehall, settled at de Keyser’s Hotel on the Thames 
Embankment, and then, disdaining such meagre accom- 
modation, had taken possession of the Hotel Cecil and 
overflowed the Strand. It had a close, and occasionally a 
backstairs, liaison with the Priorities Committee and the 
strongest of all pulls, that of mutual advantage, with the 
steel interests of the country. And all the time it was 
growing, growing, growing at the front in France, con- 
spicuous for its deeds under the forceful command of 
Trenchard and beloved by Haig. Is it to be wondered 
that it put on airs of independence, or that it became more 
and more impatient of parental control ? 

The R.N.A.S. was similarly inclined to be unruly, but 
the Admiralty knew better how to handle such a situation, 
and, compared to the War Office, was better placed to do so. 
In time of war the Navy has less need to improvise its 
methods of expansion than the Army. A network of con- 
tractors is already in existence for every purpose, and the 
pace is ruled by the rate of ship-of-war construction 
which cannot be over-hurried. Discipline is also different 
and new contrivances, like aeroplanes, must creep, not 
burst, into the limelight. For these and other reasons 
the Sea Lords were not naturally airminded in those days. 
Was not Admiral Sir Murray Sueter’s plan for the pro- 
vision of torpedo-carrying aeroplanes, advanced by him 
seven months before Jutland, incontinently turned down? 
Was not the Campania, a large liner that had been con- 
verted into an aircraft-carrier, left behind at Scapa Flow 
when the Grand Fleet put out to fight that battle? Under 
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such tutelage as this the R.N.A.S. was taught to know its 
place in the Admiralty scheme of things, and was never 
allowed the licence of its sister service of the air to grow its 
wings and fly with freedom. Its leading lights and its 
pioneer elements, moreover, were suspected of reaction, 
and of contrasting their restricted growth with the ever- 
increasing stature of the R.F.C. On no account must they 
be allowed to get too big for their boots. 

Such was the inter-service atmosphere while the word 
amalgamation was being whispered in political and social 
circles, and openly debated in the smoking-rooms of clubs. 
During the first part of 1917 a sectional view of the various 
attitudes towards the then shadowy proposal by the 
interested parties would have disclosed the following states 
of mind. The War Cabinet sought anxiously for light, and 
was not averse to drastic change if a good case could be 
made out. The Admiralty put their backs against a sea- 
wall. The War Office was rather neutral on the whole, for 
the R.F.C. in any case had slipped away from all control 
and was assuming more and more the aspect of “ imperium 
in imperio”. The R.N.A.S., as a body of unvoiced 
opinion, thought it would be no bad thing. The Admiralty 
hampered its development and under another authority 
it might, perhaps, come into its own. The R.F.C. was all 
out for the change, and the watchword for this attitude of 
mind was “ disadvantageous competition’’. Meanwhile 
an amorphous body of opinion, diversely composed of 
political and Service elements, not excepting some among 
both flying branches of which the fate was now at balance, 
talked knowingly, but not convincingly, of the danger of 
swapping horses in mid-stream. . 

Competition was indeed a potent watchword in the case, 
exposing an argument which ought, then and there, to have 
carried the day. For the rival necessities of the R.F.C. 
and R.N.A.S. brought them into a conflict that, at times, 
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was not far removed from a form of civil war. How could it 
be otherwise and how could the first-named branch of service 
aviation fail to make a case out for itself? It was not a 
matter of personnel, the only disadvantage there being that 
rejected applicants for one service would frequently be 
accepted by the other. It was a matter of supply. In this 
field there was intense rivalry which in turn engendered 
friction and, on more than one occasion, serious bad 
feeling between the two. Indispensable as aviation might 
be to the Navy it was vital to our forces in the field, and 
that is where its needs were growing as our battle-front 
lengthened and our air losses continually increased. It 
seemed intolerable that the R.F.C. should be starved of 
material and supplies which were for instant use while 
the R.N.A.S. could accumulate a surplus for a prospective 
day of need. It was asserted on the one hand that there 
was quite enough for both, but that the R.F.C. methods of 
purchase were so slow and inefficient that it was constrained 
to grab from the Navy material which had already been 
acquired. Against this it was charged that the Navy 
purchased everything it laid its eyes on, whether it wanted 
it or not, that its needs were far less and that the stuff 
being thus piled up was not, in any case, required for a 
proper naval purpose. And so it went on, with the Navy 
generally well away with a new and improved design for 
an aero-engine or an aeroplane before its market rival 
could secure a hold. Thus the situation stood, and no 
method was discoverable, short of amalgamation, by 
which arbitration could be brought to bear. The only 
course possible for the R.F.C. was to swallow its opponent. 

Curiously enough this argument, forceful as it was, did 
not operate directly to bring about the change. It required, 
among other things, an enemy blow, partaking of the 
nature of surprise, to do that. The blow fell on 13th June, 
1917, taking the shape of a daylight attack on London by 
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Gotha aircraft, accompanied by a casualty roll that exceeded 
the Zeppelin accomplishment up to date and patently 
affected the morale of the population. The immediate 
result was an emergency meeting of the War Cabinet at 
which Sir William Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, advocated a large increase of British air power, even 
at the price of fewer guns and tanks. The delayed-action 
result was a proposal, which duly received Cabinet approval, 
that the front-line strength of the Royal Flying Corps 
should be increased from 108 squadrons to 200, or about 
double, and that the Royal Naval Air Service should 
receive a corresponding increment. This occurred on 
and July, about three weeks after the Gotha daylight raid, 
and the ultimate result was that Lord Cowdray, President 
of the Air Board, totting up his schedules of production 
and comparing them with the future requirements of the 
R.F.C. and R.N.A.S., made the pleasing discovery that 
he would have a large surplus over and above. His ex- 
pressed view was that this Surplus Aircraft Fleet, as he 
began to call it in official memoranda, should be consti- 
tuted as a bomber force for independent operations, and 
the question at once arose as to who should operate it. 
Lord Cowdray himself thought it ought to be the Air 
Board with a war staff of its own, but he was not very clear 
on the subject, and although he could forsee the eventual 
necessity of an Air Ministry, he was against the change 
while hostilities prevailed. 

A new and forceful personality now appears on the 
scene, no ot r than Lieutenant-General Jan Christian 
Smuts, who had been in England since the spring of 1917, 
and was in the closest touch with Mr. Lloyd George, the 
then Prime Minister. Lloyd George could pick men, and 
he recognized in General Smuts an analytical and searching 
mind, a detachment from our internal affairs, a power of 
commanding wide respect and a refreshing lack of prejudice 
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in the solution of a knotty problem. Thus he was the ideal 
man to investigate the problem of the air. 

Accordingly he set to work, having previously made 
some shrewd inquiries and seen for himself the effect of the 
Gothas’ bombs on the civil population of the capital. He 
was the sole committeeman on the Smuts Committee, and 
had been given his terms of reference under two main heads 
He was to examine the defence arrangements for Home. 
Defence against air raids, as also air organization generally 
and the direction of aerial operations. The first part of his 
report was submitted on 19th July, twelve days after a 
repetition of the daylight air attack, and does not affect the 
matter under review. But the second part, which is very 
much to the point, was produced one month later and blew 
the cobwebs from the problem as chaff is blown before the 
wind. No one reading it at this late date can doubt the 
genius of the man, or fail to understand the what, the where- 
for, and the why of how he stands to-day. 

It laid stress on the development of air power, as 
evidenced by the day attacks, and foretold, in that same 
light, the future independence of air operations. Aircraft, 
he stated, would cease to be ancillary to sea and land forces, 
and no limit to the scale of their independent use could be 
foreseen. They might indeed become the principal agents 
for making war, the older forms of fighting being relegated 
to a subordinate and secondary role. He next referred to 
the Cowdray Surplus Aircraft Fleet, giving it as his opinion 
that only by the creation of an Air Ministry, and an Air 
Staff to render it advice, was this new and formidable 
instrument of offence to be properly and effectively 
handled. It was a long report, but the above summary is 
sufficient to show its drastic nature and the high grounds on 
which its recommendations were founded. 

It did the deed. The War Cabinet met one week after 
its submission, and approved the whole in principle. An 
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Air Organization Committee was promptly set to work to 
plan the shape and general architecture of the Royal Air 
Force that was soon to be. On 6th November the draft of 
the Air Force Bill was ready; a few days later it was 
introduced to Parliament and on the 29th of the month 
it received the Royal Assent. Quick work indeed. 

A suitable building to house the new Ministry was then 
the question, and various endeavours were frustrated. The 
City Council of Westminster refused its County Hall. The 
building of the Metropolitan Water Board was definitely 
unavailable. An effort was then made to acquire either the 
Victoria and Albert or the British, Museum, for the purpose, 
but in both cases the Trustees refrained from encouraging 
the idea. All dressed up, as it was, but with nowhere to go, 
the newly-formed Ministry then abated its ambitions and, 
somewhat in crestfallen style, retook possession of the 
Hotel Cecil, from which spacious edifice the administration 
of the R.F.C. had been for long conducted. Lord Rother- 
mere, whose brother had previously declined the office, 
was the first Secretary of State for Air, and in due course an 
announcement was made that the Royal Air Force, as a separ- 
ate service, would come into being on the 1st April, 1918. 

Titles for the officers of the new service engaged the 
earnest attention of the Air Organization Committee under 
the able chairmanship of Sir David Henderson. A mixture 
of naval and military names was hotly disputed by the 
Admiralty and War Office. Attempts were then made, not 
without ingenuity, to invent names suggestive of the air, 
and curious, archaic words, such as Banneret, Reeve, and 
Ardian, were hopefully put forward. It seems almost a pity 
that so picturesque a name as Banneret was eventually 
found unsuitable, more especially as the streamer for a 
rallying: sign in battle, which was the signification of the 
word, was already in common use for the leader of an air 
formation. Reeve was susceptible of contraction, as sheriff 
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from shire-reeve, and Airiff, its natural diminutive, might 
have been exposed to ribaldry. Ardian was a bolder 
linguistic flight, coming from the Gaelic “ Ard”, meaning 
“ Chief’, and “Ian”, a bird. Here again it was felt, not 
without reason, that funny-minded persons might un- 
dignifiedly distort the word. Eventually the War Cabinet 
decided the knotty problem by adopting military titles for 
the Air Force. But the shape in which they were finally 
recast is supposed to be the result of Mr. Churchill’s patient 
efforts, orders for which were promulgated by the Air 
Council on 27th August, 1919. 

The great change made little difference to the pilots of 
the R.F.C. Young officers would shyly join their squadrons 
at the front clad in sky-blue uniform, the cloth for which 
was jestingly ascribed to the requirements of the Russian 
Army before the Czar was overthrown. The much more 
pleasant bluey-grey, as worn at present, was a later develop- 
ment. The new titles were hard to mouth, and there was, 
particularly among the female members of society, a 
stubborn predilection for the old. The Surplus Aircraft 
Fleet of Lord Cowdray’s memoranda became the Inde- 
pendent Air Force for the bombing of German cities on 
the Rhine, and would have enlarged itself into a force 
specially prepared for air attack on Berlin had not the 
Armistice intervened. For British air power was then in the 
ascendant, as it is to-day, and the large construction pro- 
grammes of the last phase of the 1914-18 War were notably 
assisted by the cessation of envious competition between the 
Navy and the R.F.C. The fruits of the amalgamation were 
apparent to the squadrons in France in the quick replace- 
ment of loss in aircraft, and in the undelayed delivery of 
new types. This was highly gratifying and there was huge 
debate about it in the various messes and headquarters, 
chiefly on a note of humorous criticism. The seniors may 
have calculated the chances of promotion, or wondered in 
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what manner they would dovetail with their naval brethren 
in the lists of seniority, but the juniors tended to regard it 
in the light of a palace revolution, involving policy, and 
pros and cons, far too high above their heads. 

There is nothing to choose between the young flying 
men of those days and now. Neither, all considered, is 
there any considerable difference between their service lives 
and duties. Then, as now, it was a case of leaving safety and 
mess comfort fora sudden immersion into danger. Itis some- 
times forgotten how such sudden alteration may demand a 
different, and perhaps a higher, form of courage than that 
required of the fighting man below. Probably the most 
marked distinction Letween the flying men of the two wars 


lies in their difference of outlook on their opponents in the 
sky. Air fighting was not without chivalry on the last 
occasion. There was respect, and even a sort of liking, for 
the Hun. Parachutists from balloons were let alone, and 
there were private interchanges by means of message bags 
on the subject of those missing and their fate. In those days 
our young men fought without hate. But this time the Hun 
has changed his spots and become a thing of loathing in the 
air. The treatment of wrecked seamen, deliberate attack 
on civilians at low altitude, the foul assaults on bailers-out, 
these and other dirtinesses of the sort have changed that 
former point of view and charged our airmen’s hearts with 
hate. The courage is the same, and there is the same 
undying sense of duty, but both are now informed with a 
sternness, and a fell determination, which leave no room 
for the clemencies of former days. 

The original conception of the Cowdray Surplus Air- 
craft Fleet has become a mighty bomber force, with attend- 
ant fighters. It is to General Smuts we chiefly owe it. Had 
it not been for his prophetic insight our air power in this 
war might have been still distributed between the two older 


services, still with envious competition rife. 


THE SILENT ARMY OF THE R.A.F. 
By CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


AT NO TIME in the history of the world has there been 
a combatant service wherein the conditions were similar 
to those pertaining in the Royal Air Force—and, no doubt, 
other modern air forces, both friendly and hostile—in 
regard to the relationship between man and machine, for 
no service has ever required so many camp-followers to 
maintain its front line ranks. 

War-time figures are not available to illustrate this 
unusual characteristic of air forces, and we must turn to the 
the past to visualize, to some extent, the present. 

At its maximum expansion in the Great War, the Royal 
Air Force possessed some 3,300 first-line aircraft ; 291,748 
officers and men comprised the peak establishment, reached 
in October, 1918. These figures disclose a relationship 
of 88 men to one machine in the front line. That was at 
a time of violent battle. The Royal Air Force had just 
played a forceful part in the destruction of the Turkish army 
at Megiddo, in the battles on the Bulgarian and Austrian 
fronts, and it was waging fierce war upon the retreating 
armies of the Kaiser. 

In March, 1939, the Royal Air Force possessed some 
2,168 first-line aircraft and had a total of 96,000 of all ranks, 
a relationship of 44 men to one machine in the first-line. 
The time was one of great expansion under the pressure of 
international ill-will. Uneasy peace still reigned, but it 
was a period of urgent effort. The ratio of men to machines 
had been halved compared with the peak of pressure in the 
Great War. The reasons for this great and important 
difference have not yet been clearly stated. They deserve 
examination. From such an examination it may be possible 
to glean much which might prove of value at the present 
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time ; certainly it is not a factor in air force organization 
which can be lightly brushed aside. 

When the matter is stated in terms of flying first-line 
personnel, the disparity becomes still greater. For, in 1918, 
the average strength of crew to each first-line aircraft was 
less than two men ; whereas, in 1939, the average was more 
than two, even if it was less than three. So it is clear that 
the change was not brought about by an equivalent 
reduction in the numbers of the first-line personnel, for in 
1918 the first-line (or flying man-power) strength was, in 
round figures, a little under 6,000, and in 1939, it was 
about 5,500. 

Part of the difference is explained by the profound 
advance in aeronautical engineering. In 1917 we were 
flying with engines which required overhaul every 30 hours. 
In 1918 we had attained to slightly greater length of service, 
but few engines could be expected to operate for a hundred 
hours without major attention. In 1939 it was customary 
for engines to run for periods of 400 or joo hours, or even 
longer intervals, between the stripping-down examinations 
for complete overhaul. Airframes, too, had developed 
from frail structures of wood and wire and fabric to 
relatively robust metal structures. The former types 
required almost constant attention to keep them in good 
flying condition ; in 1939 it had become normal for metal 
aircraft to fly for a thousand hours between major examina- 
tions. (Probably the record for time allowed between 
strip-down examination of airframes was the period of 
1,800 hours permitted by the Deutsche Luft Hansa for their 
Junkers 52 passenger aircraft, the type used by the Luft- 
waffe as military transports; this was equivalent to 
270,000 air miles between overhauls.) 

By 1939 service equipment had been improved out of all 
knowledge. Power tankers had replaced man-power for 
refuelling aircraft. (Although, sometimes, during this war, 
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we have had to have recourse to primitive methods when 
aircraft have had to operate from outstations.) In every 
detail of aircraft equipment improvements have been 
effected—tyres are better; brakes give the pilots ground 
control over their aircraft even in high winds (formerly 
mechanics would have had to run out to help to guide the 
aircraft into the sheds from the flying field) ; wireless com- 
munication is universal, navigation more expert, and both 
mean that fewer aircraft lose their way in flight and so fewer 
breakdown parties are required. 

On the other hand, there are many things in the Royal 
Air Force of to-day which, although perhaps not undreamt 
of in 1918, were certainly non-existent. 

Crews have parachutes, life-saving waistcoats, emergency 
dinghies. All must be looked after. Armament has been 
stepped-up in all directions—in numbers of guns per air- 
craft, in calibre, in weight of ammunition. Radio telephony 
is new; wireless telegraphy is the rule where formerly it 
was the exception ; intercommunication between individual 
members of crews of aircraft, between aircraft in flight, and 
between ground and aircraft has reached a degree of 
efficiency as remarkable as that of the ordinary public 
service telephone on the ground. 

Every aircraft must carry oxygen equipment, first-aid 
outfits, distress signalling equipment ; some have cooking 
galleys; compressed-air systems are used to fire guns, 
operate flaps and rotate gun turrets: oleo or electric 
systems to retract undercarriages, control the blade 
settings of airscrews and determine the power output of 
engines; while an array of electrical, pneumatic, oleo- 
hydraulic, and gyroscopic impulsed instruments act as the 
pilot’s and engineer’s stethoscopes to the well-being of the 
whole machine. Miles of electrical wiring are housed 
within the airframe of a modern aircraft. 


In view of the great increase in the intricacy of the 
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equipment carried by a modern warplane, and the relative 
simplicity of its forerunner of 1918, it would be reasonable 
to assume that the number of camp-followers would now 
considerably exceed the number formerly required. Even 
allowing for the unavoidably less economical methods of 
war-time exigency, the evidence which I have given points 
in the other direction. What this, in effect, means, is that 
the designer and the engineer, working in the aircraft 
manufacturing plants, by their skill, and persevering search 
for progress in materials, have taken upon their shoulders 
some of the work that formerly devolved upon the ground 
staff of the Royal Air Force. The true comparison can be 
made only when the figures of the workers in the aero- 
nautical industry are added to those in the Royal Air 
Force and the whole considered in relation to the same total 
in 1918. To-day civil aviation operates for the partial 
benefit of the Royal Air Force, not only by maintaining 
certain lines of air communication, but through the ferry 
services which deliver newly-built aircraft from the manu- 
facturers of both Britain and America as the Air Ministry 
may require. In 1918 there was no civil aviation whatso- 
ever. Every effort of our air service was military in 
character. Ferry pilots were R.A.F. pilots. There were 
few civil test pilots. Salvage was handled differently then ; 
when wooden aircraft crashed badly there was seldom much 
left for salvage. There was no radio-location system ; no 
Royal Observer Corps as we know it to-day; balloon 
defence was immature. 

After allowing for all the various changes that have taken 
place in twenty-five years, and allotting to their respective 
places the man-power absorbed by industry and ancillary 
activities, it is probable that the Royal Air Force still 
requires fewer men and women on the ground for every 
first-line aircraft than it did in 1918. We can be sure that 
the figure is now in excess of the 1939 figure of 44, for since 
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that date much larger aircraft have come into service. Then 
the Whitley was our heaviest bomber. It has been sur- 
passed by the Halifax, Stirling, and Lancaster, the Fortress 
and Liberator. Our single-seater fighters now carry 
12 machine-guns instead of 8. These changes demand 
more man-power on the ground to maintain the aircraft 
in the air. But, if the figure has risen above 44, it can hardly 
have been doubled. 

The Royal Air Force is credited with the intention to 
expand to a strength of one million of all ranks. Bearing 
in mind the figures we have already examined it is reasonable 
to assume that this will represent a total first-line aircraft 
strength of 10,000 to 12,000 warplanes. Germany was 
credited with a peak strength of 7,000 first-line warplanes— 
at the beginning of the Battle of France. It is generally 
agreed that this strength has been reduced by the constant 
war of attrition in the air. 

Italy entered the war with about 1,500 to 2,000 first-line 
warplanes, many of them of types which we would have 
called obsolescent. This condition of obsolescence was 
proved when a small number of efficient British fighters 
shot the Regia Aeronautica out of the sky in East Africa, 
and enabled squadrons of cur own, equipped with 
obsolescent aircraft, to operate there with impunity—a just 
retribution for the manner in which the Italians employed 
aircraft against the Abyssinians when the latter were 
defenceless in the air. 

Japan entered the war with about 2,500 first-line war- 
planes. 

It is clear, therefore, that the expansion of the Royal Air 
Force to a figure of one million personnel will bring the 
strength of Britain in the air to a point somewhere in the 
region of parity with all our enemies. That is, numerical 
parity. There can be no doubt whatever that in terms of 
efficiency in operation, parity is a misnomer. Good as 
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German aircraft are, ours, in general, surpass them. The 
efficiency of our fighters has been demonstrated to the 
world. The efficiency of our bombers is being demon- 
strated, as surely, now. 

(Here, I do not include the additional Empire forces of 
the Fleet Air Arm, the Royal Australian Air Force, the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, the South African Air Force, 
the Royal New Zealand Air Force, the Indian Air Force. 
These give additional strength to our air weapon. Nor 
do I dwell upon the power behind the Russian Air Force. 
Nor upon the dual arm of the United States Navy and Army 
Air Forces. When these are regarded in addition to the 
power of the Royal Air Force, it needs little imagination to 
visualize that the day will come when the fleets of aircraft 
of the United Nations will attain such overwhelming 
superiority over the combined air fleets of the Triple 
Enemy that no military power on land or sea, or in the air 
will be able to withstand their pressure.) 

Yet, mighty as the British Royal Air Force will be in the 
not far distant future, the man-power employed in its 
striking line will be remarkably small. Even allowing for 
the increasing size of aircraft and the multiplication of 
the numbers carried in the crews, there is no evidence to 
indicate that at its maximum expansion in the present war 
the Royal Air Force will require to maintain a first-line 
crew strength in excess of 50,000; indeed, this figure 
may never be reached ; the probability is that the numbers 
will reach their maximum somewhere between 25,000 and 
50,000. Yet this relatively puny force of men will wield a 
power greater than that possessed by a huge army, whose 
first-line soldiers—men who must come into conflict with 
the enemy—would be numbered in millions, as men were 
numbered in the war that waged over the fields of Europe 
a quarter of a century ago, and as they are numbered now 


in Russia and in Far Asia. 
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In the air force, but one man in fifty (and it may be one 
man in ninety) is called upon to go into action, to run the 
tisk of moving forward into the tumult of the conflict. 
Sometimes, of course, war comes briefly to the other forty- 
nine, when their station is attacked by aircraft, but, in 
general, they are, if anything, rather better protected than 
the average civilian citizens of the cities. 

From the beginning, air forces have been like this. They 
have not had mechanization grafted upon them. The 
growth of mechanization created them. From the first 
precarious beginnings of flight, man had to master the 
machine. The Royal Air Force has done more than that. 
It has taken the machine and developed it to its purposes 
so that only a small fraction of the numbers who serve are 
exposed to risk. 

It is this exceptional characteristic of the Royal Air 
Force, together with its dominant control of man’s latest 
inventions in transportation and inter-communication, that 
has made and kept it a separate service. Science has been 
harnessed to its aid as to that of no other service—in the 
field of metallurgy it has demanded the lightest and the 
strongest materials, in medicine it has required research into 
the reactions of the body to extreme cold and height, in 
chemistry it has quickened the study of the hydro-carbons 
and produced superior fuels, in mechanical engineering, 
physics, radio research, navigation, and in its own special 
department of aerodynamics, it has opened new doors to 
knowledge. 

Here was no historic force whose ingrained traditionalism 
braced it to resist mechanization as the Army did. The 
Royal Air Force never worshipped the horse. Man’s ancient 
military mount was from the beginning too slow for the 
speed of the air. Even motorized units were too slow to 
provide the surface transport needs of the aeroplane; but 
there was nothing better, except in specialized cases, as in 
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the air ambulances and the aircraft of the sea-air rescue 
service. But just as circumstances have forced the Royal 
Air Force to possess a regiment of its own for the purpose 
of protecting the considerable areas of land it occupies as 
aerodromes, so it will become essential for it to possess a 
powerful air transport auxiliary service, complete with 
towed gliders, to provide a number of its units with the 
unsurpassed mobility which the air, as a media for trans- 
portation, alone can give. 

This, the twentieth century, may be labelled, by the 
historians yet unborn, the Age of Locomotion. Certain it is 
that the mind of every man and boy—and of many women 
—born since the beginning of the present century, accepts 
the era of speed in travel and communication-by-telephone- 
and-radio, as though no other age had ever existed. Few, 
if any, of them remember the days when there were no 
aeroplanes. They forget that men said it was a lie when the 
news was first received in 1903, that someone had flown in 
America. Few recall that precarious flight round Britain 
in 1911, when Beaumont flew 1,010 miles at little more than 
roof-top height. But the Channel flight in 1909 and the 
Atlantic flight in 1919 are graven on their minds, because 
these two flights were the true pointers to a new age. For 
the first time in the 7,000-years-old known history of man, 
a vehicle had been invented which could cross the waters 
without sailing upon them, and which could travel faster 
than the fastest ship. Man had moved forward into a 
strange new era. The men who do not remember the days 
before the beginning of this era, accept it as it is. Great 
as are the changes which this age has already brought, there 
are many more to come. 

The pilots and air crews (observers, wireless-operator- 
air-gunners, air-gunners, radio-operators, and flight- 
engineers) are the captains and lieutenants of this new age. 
Behind these six categories of R.A.F. flying crews stand, 
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in a great array, the men and women who are organized like 
one vast Atlas to support by their labours the aircraft in the 
air. There are 148 categories for men and women in the 
non-flying (and non-commissioned) branch of the Royal 
Air Force. Both men and women are divided into six 
trade groups. The men’s groups are as follows :— 


Group 1: blacksmith and welder; coppersmith and sheet metal 
worker; draughtsman; electrician grade 1; engine driver (fitter) ; 
fitters: grade I, grade II (airframe) or (engine), armourer, armourer- 
bombs, armourer-guns, marine, mechanical-transport, torpedo ; 
instrument maker, instrument repairer grade I; Link trainer in- 
structor (instrument) or (visual) ; machine tool setter and operator ; 
metal worker, radio mechanic ; wireless mechanic ; wireless operator, 
mechanic. Group 2: Acetylene welder; armoured car crew; 
armourer, armourer-bombs, armourer-guns; balloon operator ; 
blacksmith; carpenter; coppersmith; electrician grade II; flight 
mechanic (airframe) or (engine); grinder; instrument repairer 
grade II; meteorologist; miller; mechanical-transport mechanic ; 
photographer; radio operator; sheet metal worker; turner; 
wireless operator. Group 3: balloon rigger ; balloon fabric worker ; 
cook and butcher ; driver (balloon winch) ; fabric worker ; hydrogen 
worker ; motor boat crew ; parachute repairer ; shoemaker ; tailor. 
Group 4: clerks: accounting, equipment accounting, pay accounting, 
general duties, special duties; equipment assistant; teleprinter 
operator; radio telephony operator. Group 5: aircrafthand, air- 
crafthand under trade training; barber; batman; driver of 
mechanical transport; ground gunner; machine-gun instructor ; 
messing duties; musician; motor cyclist; parachute packer ; 
pigeon-keeper, physical training instructor; service police; 
telephone operator ; torpedoman. Group M: dispenser ; laboratory 
assistant ; masseur ; medical orderly under training ; mental nursing 
orderly; nursing orderly; operating room assistant; radio- 
grapher; sanitary assistant; special treatment orderly; trained 
nurse ; dental clerk orderly ; dental mechanic ; dental orderly under 
training. 


The Women’s Auxiliary Air Force is grouped as follows :— 


Group 1: radio mechanic ; wireless mechanic. Group 2: armourer- 
guns ; electrician grade II; flight mechanic (airframe) or (engine) ; 
instrument mechanic ; instrument repairer grade II; meteorologist ; 
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mechanical transport mechanic ; photographer ; sparking plug tester ; 
wireless operator ; wireless telegraphy (slip reader) operator ; balloon 
Operator. Group 3: cook; fabric worker (aeroplane) or (balloon) ; 
parachute repairer; shoe repairer; tailor. Group 4: adminis- 
trative ; charging board operator; clerks; equipment accounting, 
general duties ; pay accounting, special duties, watchkeeper ; equip- 
ment assistant; radio operator; radio telephony operator; tele- 
printer operator; tracer. Group 5: aircrafthand general duties ; 
balloon parachute hand; batwoman; bomb plotter; cine-pro- 
jectionist ; drogue-packer and repairer ; mechanical transport driver ; 
orderly ; parachute packer; pigeon keeper; telephone operator ; 
waitress; workshop hand. Group M: chiropodist; dental clerk 
orderly; dispenser; laboratory assistant; masseuse; nursing 
orderly ; operating room assistant; radiographer. 

That is the pyramid on which the efficiency of the flying 
crews of the Royal Air Force, and of the ground staff which 
controls and directs them, rests. It, in turn, stands upon the 
plinth of the aircraft industry. This industry in Britain 
employed some 20,000 hands in the early part of 1935 ; by 
the end of 1938 about 100,000 persons were employed ; 
to-day its expansion is enormous, but necessarily undis- 
closed. 

On the efficiency of these men and women, the spear- 
head of the Royal Air Force, a little cavalcade compared 
with the vast number of the camp-followers, rides forth on 
wings, into and above the clouds, from the cold zones, the 
temperate, the tropic, to seek battle with and to carry 
destruction to our enemies. 

These men number a few thousands to-day. They can 
never hope to exceed §0,000 all told at one time. Yet they 
will carry with them the power of an army of more than a 
million of the workers of their country; they represent 
an army of the spirit, even as it is written, in Ezekiel: 
“. . when the living creatures were lifted up from the 
earth, the wheels were lifted up . . . for the spirit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels.” 


THE LAW OF GRAVITY IN MALTA 
By WING-COMMANDER CARTER JONAS 


SUMMERS IN Matta can be very hot. Not tropical heat, 
perhaps. But with a cloudless sky and moist atmosphere, 
the Mediterranean sun can make one listless and put an 
edge on one’s temper. I was sitting in the stuffy little office, 
frankly bored. The pile of pink files in the tray was high 
and it refused to grow less. Persistent flies settled on my 
hair and hands. I leaned back in my curved chair and gazed 
out of the open window. A green-backed lizard ran jerkily 
up the shining white wall opposite: basking in the hot 
sun. I wondered how it was that a lizard could run up a 
vertical wall and defy the law of gravity. I supposed that 
it must be something to do with suction and the soles of 
its little feet. 

Suddenly my reverie was interruped by the air-raid 
sirens. My silent prayer had been answered: my boredom 
was Over. 

I waited for the sound to fade away. Then I got up, 
carefully locking the files into the cupboard. That was one 
way of emptying the tray. Then to the roof and a view of 
the coming attack. A breath of fresh air, even with bombs, 
would be preferable to the stifling space of the office. 

Outside the door I met the Command Engineer Officer, 
whose feelings seemed to be similar to my own. We walked 
up the stone stairs together. The roof of the Royal Air 
Force Headquarters building was like many other houses 
and offices in Valletta. It was flat and rectangular. In the 
farthest corner was a high stone turret which one could 
reach by way of a rickety wooden stairway. We were not 
the only persons on the roof. Clustered round a blanket- 
covered table at the far end were twenty or thirty airmen ; 
in their khaki drill, lined up and facing a harassed officer. 
It was a pay parade, and we watched the old, familiar scene. 
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The number and name of A.C. 2 Buggins was called by a 
Sweating pay corporal. A.C. 2 Buggins stepped out from 
the ranks, saluted and received the sum of eight shillings and 
sixpence as his reward for his recent war effort. Five minutes 
must have passed. The pay parade still continued, but there 
were no signs of the raid which the sirens had promised, 
except for the dark specks of our own fighters, climbing up 
into the sun. 

The Engineer Officer was restless. He suggested that 
we should climb up to the stone turret. I left him to it. 
I watched him picking his way up the broken and rotted 
stairs. Then I climbed on to the narrow stone gangway, 
which ran round the outer edge of the roof. About me 
stretched the irregular and broken shapes of roofs and 
buildings, dominated by the noble structure of St. John’s 
Cathedral. The Mediterranean lay below, blue and shining 
in the bright sun. Somewhere over the sea to the north 
were the promised enemy aircraft. Immediately below 
where I stood was the narrow street, almost silent and 
deserted. 

Valletta appeared to be sleeping. Yet there was wakeful- 
ness in the air. I glanced across to the little turret in the 
far corner. Even the Wing Commander had tired of 
straining his eyes into the cloudless sky. He dozed in the 
sun. Only the pay parade droned on: the one discordant 
sound on a perfect day. 

Then the sounds of intrusion began: the thud of enemy 
engines away to the north—the anti-aircraft guns firing— 
little grey puffs of smoke from the bursting shells above us, 
growing bigger and then drifting away. When the aircraft 
turned and banked, the sunlight caught them and they were 
like silver fish in a vast, inverted aquarium. Were they 
bombers or fighters? German, Italian, or British? We 
did not know. They were too high to identify. But we 
knew that our fighters must be among the enemy now, for, 
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with the noise of the ground defences, we could hear also 
the strangely exhilarating rattle of machine-gun fire. Some- 
where up there above us, eyes were concentrated on gun 
sights, gloved thumbs were pressing gun triggers, brains 
were working feverishly for and against death. And still 
the pay parade went on. The sweating corporal announced 
that there wouldn’t “‘ be no pay” unless the men gave him 
their attention. So the airmen looked down from the sky 
and did their best to think of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

And then it happened. Out of the confusion of sound 
above us, something appeared, tangible and definite. It 
was a puff of white smoke. A little puff at first, but it grew 
rapidly and formed itself into a trail of white, like a comet. 
Then it faded away almost as rapidly as it had come. 

A moment later there was a new sound. Something 
terrifying which I could not describe. I have often wondered 
what a terminal velocity dive in an aircraft would be like. 
Now my wondering was to be answered. Just below where 
the white puff of smoke had first appeared was an aircraft. 
Bomber or fighter... friend or foe... diving vertically 
earthwards. The strange distant sound increased every 
second until it became a high-pitched roar. 

Although I supposed that the interval of time between 
my first glimpse of the aircraft and the moment that it 
actually struck the ground could not have been more than 
a few seconds, it seemed an age. When I analysed my 
thoughts afterwards, it seemed that a number of curious and 
absurd mental situations had arisen. In the first place, I 
realized almost immediately that the aircraft would fall into 
the town of Valletta. Also that it would undoubtedly fall 
very close to me. Probably fall on the very spot where 1 
was standing. I argued to myself that it was too late to 
attempt to escape into the building, down the main stair- 
case, to safety. I decided to stay and to hope for the best. 
I realized also the meaning of the phrase “ Rooted to the 
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spot’. I found, however, that I instinctively and un- 
consciously crouched down, to lessen my expanse as a 
prospective target for the diving aircraft. Looking back on 
those few seconds, I realize now that I became entirely 
oblivious of my immediate surroundings. There must have 
been a certain amount of noisy and hurried movement on 
the roof, but my whole attention was concentrated on the 
projectile, wondering whether it would land where I was 
standing. Of course, it did not, although for the last few 
seconds it appeared to be coming straight for my eyes. 
As it flashed by, with a sound resembling the Flying 
Scotsman, diving slightly over the vertical, its underside 
towards me, I recognized it as a Macchi 200. A moment 
later, the Macchi hit the ground about 75 yards away, and 
as far as I could judge, in the centre of the main street of 
Valletta. There was a loud report: then silence, followed 
by the sound of running feet and the excited shouts of the 
Maltese. A cloud of yellow dust rose into the still air, over 
the houses. I straightened myself up slowly. I was alive 
and whole, and I wondered if I looked pale. I supposed that 
I did as I felt rather sick. 

I looked over the flat roof. Judging by the upset chair 
and the rumpled blanket on the table, the pay parade had 
ended in a hurry. 

And of my friend, the gallant Wing Commander! I 
looked towards the turret, but he was not there. Half-way 
down the rickety staircase I saw him, imprisoned, laughing. 
As he had been running to safety, one of the rotten steps 
had givea way. There he was, jammed between two of the 
treads—his head and shoulders above, and his body and 
legs swinging below. I ran across to release him. Apart 
from a deep graze on each shin, he was unhurt. “ A terrible 
thing this gravity,” he said, ““ you never know what it is 
going to do next.” 

Below, in the street, crowds of shouting Maltese were 

Cc 
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running towards the crash. Was the pilot still jammed in 
the midst of that tangled wreckage? No, he had baled 
out: almost at the same time as the puff of white smoke 
appeared. But his parachute had failed to open. He had 
fallen from the vast Mediterranean sky, in memory of 
Icarus. 

And what of the Macchi itself? Had it fallen in the 
main street and killed a hundred curious skygazers? Or 
had it flung itself as a last gesture of defiance into the Union 
Club ? Was my lunch party to be ruined? But it was none 
of these. There it lay, barely visible under a pile of stone 
and rubble. It had come to earth beside the main street, 
in the wreckage of a house which had been destroyed by a 
German bomb a few weeks before. All around stood the 
stone buildings of Valletta, scarred but structurally sound. 
In their midst lay a little oasis of blocks of stone and broken 
masonry : and in one corner lay a little pile of twisted metal 
and torn fabric. 


POETRY 
PRAYER IN TIME OF WAR 


IN WHITEST HOUR of pain the iron air 

Turns back the edge of words like knives of hope. 
Frail music from the mouth of mortal man 

Fades in the interstellar space between 

The eye that sees the wound, the heart that knows ; 
And oceanic splendours of delight 

Shrink to a dewdrop on a pauper’s lips. 

The child of love creeps back into the womb. 


Black Angel, come you down! Oh Purge of God, 

By shroud of pestilence make pure the mind, 

Strike dead the running panther of desire 

That in despair the poem put on wings, 

That letting out the viper from the veins 

Man rock the mountain with his two bare hands ! 
HENRY ‘TREECE 


BIRDWATCHER 
BETWEEN DECISION AND ensuing act 
Tosses a world of pain. Hope’s brittle twig 
Swings in the muscle’s bitter wind, and soul, 
Like frightened bird, clamps down his claw 
And, wings shut fast about him, waits the fall. 
Below, there sits the fox, whose name is death ; 
Above, a plum hangs loose, which is delight. 
And in the meantime the intolerable wind 
Blows faith and fear in alternating bursts. 
The lonely watcher sheltered under rock 
Smiles at the obvious end. The bird is blind. 
To-morrow crows will pick his rattling wings. 
And higher up the hill a man in red 


Will blood his boy and carry home the brush. 
HENRY ‘TREECE 
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THE DOVE AND THE GARGOYLE 


STEEP VERTIGO’S STAGGERING revenges above the stones, 
Yet hardly an inch under the talons, 
Gargoyles have guarded these overbalancing dead, 


Scarcely projecting a millimetre from their vizored age 

Under the dove’s miraculous language, 

Iron-deaf, listening for the last word a thought in armour 
said. 


The walkers are betrayed by those shining monitors 
For whom the moving Earth weaves sculptors 
Better and more fitted to vie with the birds. 


Stop, then, and quail beneath their tyrannous eloquence, 
All you, save one whose tongue is tense, 
Transfigured by God with a message that has no words. 


Then look: the talon transfigures the Gargoyle’s iron 

With the rush of the unknown 

Sky-grail, whose image alights on their shadowed, heraldic 
hate ; 


Aurora borealis of the sky falling 
To the architecture of the wing, 
Rocking the giant cathedral where movement lies in state. 


O ruby eye, I know your talon is already a ring 
On a dead archbishop’s finger, 
Who on the brink of annunciation did not dare 


To surrender the archives’ treasure under the hovering vane, 
And receive the directly given, 


Suddenly revealed authority of the safe, perilous air. 
VERNON WATKINS 


POETRY 


ENGINE FAILURE 


WE ARE USED to the murmur 
The regular rumble of holocaust power 
The turning propellers defying the air : 
We are used to the thunder 
The purposeful pounding of steel against steel, 
The purring of pistons and petrol explosions. 
But not 
To the cough 
The cacophony of failure, 
A hope to recover, 
A failure, a failure ; 
The regular rumble is rupted 
An engine has cut on the take off 
Broke, broke is the rhythm, 
The seconds stand still for a pause 
Then hurry their number on faster than speed 
As precipitate fear of the pilot is pitched 
To action, 
action rehearsed in pretence 
Springs to reality, full fraught with fear 
“The ground is uneven and hedges are there 
We'll aim for the right of the woods 
We'll try for the clearance down here ; 
I’ve taken the wheels up 
Thank God that the wheels are unlocked. 
She'll clumsily crash on her stomach 
Her broad metal belly of steel 
And slithering slide to a standstill 
Or crash to the fear of the fence. 
This may be the end and the end.” 
We leap from our chairs 
At the first broken cough 
At the first loss of power 
alts a; Spittire |S the cry. 
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We rushed from the room 
Avid to witness the wound 
Watch the fear fraught, the fatal 
Fracture of normal procedure. 
We know him, we know him, 
One of our number in danger ; 
It might have been I 
Goddam it, I wish it were I 
With the will to thrill at the fear 
And the danger of death that is near. 
I wish it were I. 
I heard a false laugh as she landed in safety. 
American accent was cynically lifted. 
“What are we doing? Goddam him he made it. 
No sights of despair for to-day.” 
TIMOTHY CORSELLIS (fT. 10.10.41) 


AND AT DAWN ARE SHOT 
You ARE THE dark-headed dancer who blew up 
Past the pastel trees 
And the power of time to make vain my great regret: 
Though spirits burn we cannot. 


You are the spark-skirted starshell, spring of fire 
That makes the night watch tick ; 

I cannot tell to what we shall aspire : 

Attic or abrupt shock. 


These words are kindled and firelit in this night 
Of lust and love. 

To rise up from the earth, be wise, is not 

To clatter back to dust. 


I hate that which has tricked fate like a shot; 
Kept down that 
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Which will soon go out; and the crocodile foot that 
crushed 
The firework of hope. 


But time is a firework and my poem a fuse 
Or pin in the bomb. 
We are cryptic and experiment in space and at dawn 
are shot 
Intrepid to the moon. 
PETER HELLINGS 


EL AMOR BRUJO 


(LOVE THE MAGICIAN) 
SITTING IN THAT green room, the dark features of the 


earth 
Recalling that ancient wizard who from an enchanted 
stone 
Conjured the music of his age, the formula for death 
Lurked in my brain like a dog baying the moon. 


Living in this bitter dream I wrote these lines 

For you whose speech is interspersed with the sharp 
flavour 

Of wit, and the strange accents of grief: experiencing 
a fine 

Regret at the sombre destiny of your murdered lover. 

For the fever of a charlatan sorcerer having fired the 
blood, 

In the clouds of escaping steam and fantastic images 

Of a fake experiment, I created gold out of lead. 


In the wild dawn of your emotion when he died 

I woke up like a mad magician, sealing my heart, 

Talking like a fool in a vision, murdered and magnified. 
PETER HELLINGS 


LUCK 
By JOHN PUDNEY 


BORN A GAMBLER, his dad used to say; and his mum said 
thank God he’s lucky, not like us. 

Not that it mattered what the poor old folk said because 
they were both dead. The 1940 blitz killed them outright, 
and it blew the little old place to glory. There was only a 
damp hole there now instead of the front room ; and next 
door where the fish and chips had been, was a concrete 
reservoir as big as a swimming bath for putting out fires. 
Already it was difficult to imagine the frosty stuffiness of 
mum’s front room or dad taking off his boots in the back : 
already their voices were difficult to remember. 

They said that about luck, though. 

He was now in the luck again, was Stan. He did not 
mind who knew it. He was in the pink. He was flush. He 
was a smart lad, booted and brave. That generous exuber- 
ance of his, of which the old couple had once been so 
proud, though they couldn’t put a name to it, even now 
outshone his special spit and polish as he stood on the station 
platform too early by forty-five minutes. 

This special shine was for her. For her the wallflower 
hair oil, the apple-skin complexion scoured and scrubbed. 
He was turned out for parade, for inspection, a military 
paragon—for Lily alone. 

The chaps said: “ All for love.” 

“ Sight for sore eyes.” 

“ Stainless Stanley.” 

“ Some has all the bleedin’ luck.”” They said. 

They envied him all right. Remembering them, Stan 
flashed a smile at the ugly seaside morning, at the salt muzz 
of day rotting the weaves of barbed wire. The anemic for- 
mality of the place, conning him like a thin spinster from 
one of the hotels, overlooked his smile. Stan mashed about 
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the platform, with all his natural gainliness, wasting his 
time. 

In his trouser pocket his right fist closed upon the change 
of thirty bob. That was his bit of luck. The weather, or 
being browned off with that desolate coast, or most likely 
the lecture on hygiene, had caused the game of cards. Stan 
was sure it was not his own suggestion: though of course 
he had cut in from the start. Nobody seemed to lose much. 
It was all very amiable. Nobody seemed to win much— 
except Stan, who at the finish stood up thirty bob richer. 

If you call thirty shillings much. 

His fist caressed it. It was a prize. Lily loved an orange 
and oranges for Lily, tenderly wrapped in socks which 
needed mending, lined his haversack. Chocolate rations, 
saved since his last leave, kept them company ; and forty 
cigarettes bought at a price no sane man pays for cigarettes. 
Lily had written that money wouldn’t buy these. things in 
London. 

Even such presents were nothing to the pleasant 
surprise of his own return home. He knew that. “ Either 
a Saturday or a Sunday, I shall come,” he had said. 
And Lily, clinging to him, had said: “Do. I shall 
always look forward to week-ends and sort of half hope: 
but it will be a real surprise when you come.” 

He had managed it once or twice, by scraping up the 
fare. Lily had got off work early, as soon as he had sent 
word he was home. It was a real spree. This time it would 
be buckshee. The change of thirty bob was still worth 
having, after buying the cheap return to London. 

“ Spot of leave ?” said the railway porter. 

“ Just a pass, that’s all. Up to see the Missus.” 

‘ Makes a change, eh?” 

“ Telling me.” 

“* T was in the last lot.””. The porter glanced up the empty 
platform, noted that the young soldier was turned out 
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proper, and invited him in by the fire. They talked about 
“ over there’: and that led to Dunkirk. Stan used a bare 
dozen words to describe it, and the old soldier nodded. 
“You was lucky, son,”’ he said. 

“T takes my chance,” said Stan. “I never mind doing 
that.”’ 

“Some do: and some has all the luck—not that they 
don’t often earn it, mind.” 

“ Bit of luck, matter of fact, getting up to see the Missus 
now.” He told the porter, at last, as he would have told the 
whole world. 

He stood in the corridor on the way up and cursed the 
train when he saw that he was going to miss Lily’s lunch 
time. Two struck as he got off the bus eventually, and he 
went down the High Road hemmed in by the usual 
Saturday afternoon shoppers. It was good to be back, 
people pleased to see you because you are Stan, not putting 
up with you because you are another poor sod in uniform. 
He would take his haversack upstairs to the flat: then he 
would send word to Lily. He met Sam’s wife on the stairs. 
“If it wasn’t for the kids,” she said, “ I’d be in a job like 
your Lily. Good money anda bit of company. Mind you, 
Lil does nothing but work. Saturdays, Sundays and all, 
now that her place has gone over to war work.”’ 

Nevertheless the little flat was just so. She evidently 
cleaned it all up in her lunch hour at midday. Stan switched 
on the wireless and unpacked the oranges for her. He would 
keep her cigarettes as a secret for the evening. The flat was 
lonely, rather cold. It was wrong that she should be alone. 
He strode about enviously in the small space, repossessing 
it. The radio from next door mingled with his. The 
children down in the courtyard yelled. The Irish 
woman upstairs was quarrelling with her tart daughter. 
He had come out of a cold fastness, a routine masculinity 
and toughness, a death in which the body, fit and well 
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nourished, but half lived. But he could not bear the loneli- 
ness which he saw displayed. Here she lived, she cleaned, 
she scoured, she mended, and hurried away to live at the 
work for which she was so well paid. Damn this loneliness. 
The nipper he had sent with the message to her ought to 
be there and back by now. 

Damn this loneliness, the bare emptiness of the crowded 
little rooms. He thought of the old place before it was 
blitzed, the stuffy privacy of upstairs, the eternally sticky 
warmth of the back parlour. Not a brick of it survived ; 
but he must give back its warmth to Lily’s home. 

“Your Lil can’t get off—not till six o’clock, she says. 
She’s stuck with a job she’s got to finish. She’ll hurry home, 
she says.” 

Stan winced at the nipper’s voice through the half-opened 
door. He could not stay there alone for another minute. 
““ Where’s your dad?”’ he inquired as he followed the 
nipper on to the landing. 

““My dad’s at the Drovers. He gets Saturday after- 
noons.”’ 

So he must store himself up against Lily’s return. She 
had said in her letter that there had been an extra rush of 
work. She had said she was rather lonesome. There hadn’t 
been any time, she had said. He understood. He would 
give her a hell of a good time. She could trust him. She 
could go on putting his subsistence money into the bank 
just for the moment. He longed for a real home though— 
even a swarming overcrowded flat like Sam’s. This he told 
himself as he turned into the High Road again, and drifted 
with the Saturday shoppers towards the Drovers to find 
Sam. 

He was saying it to himself when he saw the pale green 
cushion, ruffed, quilted, and tasselled, price 8s. 11d. He 
edged up into a shop arcade, and his right fist with the 
money opened as he dragged it out of his pocket. Such a 
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cushion was a proper present for Lily. It would bring 
luxury into the little flat. She could lean back against it 
in the evenings. She could smooth it out with solemn pride 
before she hurried away in the mornings. It was so soft 
and splendid, so luxurious and colourful. It did not belong 
to the mean, clipped routine of nights and days, to the 
distant service by the desolate sea, to Lily hurrying away 
from loneliness to be forewoman over girls in a works. 

He counted out 9s. 8d.; that was all. Plenty to have a 
good time with, but not enough for the cushion and a 
good time. Even bringing such treasure as this, he could 
not meet Lily with empty pockets to explain his good luck. 
He stood indecisive in the arcade: and the cushion, pallid 
and desirable, faced him through the glass. Good old Lil. 
Lil darling. 

He remembered the cigarettes. He’d trade them with 
Sam, anyway. He hurried out into the High Road towards 
the Drovers. He met Sam at the swing door and Sam 
shoved him up to the bar with the great familiar shout 
which told the world that Sam had had a few beers. They 
would not let him buy a drink. He was their lucky lad 
returned. They pushed his hand back into his pocket. 
Only once did he itch with irritation at time wasted, at the 
soft desire to draw Lily’s arm through his and to cosset her 
little fingers. “ Pity Lil can’t get off,”’ he said to Sam. 

“ War work, see,” said Sam. “ They can’t just go and 
come like they used to. What are you going to do with 
yourself, Stan?” 

“ Going to get something for Lily for the front room.” 

“What ! and miss the dogs?” 

Stan had forgotten dog-racing, his old joy. Since he had 
begun walking out with Lily, he had given it a miss. 
Already it seemed to belong to the rosy days when he had 
just left school and the streets were decorated for the 
Coronation and everyone went on the binge at week-ends 
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except for Arthur Prout who organized hunger marches. 
“ Dogs, eh? What do I want with dogs!” Stan said, a 
thin excitement getting up like a gale-warning wind. 

“ Why, bring us a bit of luck, of course.”’ Sam announced 
to the boys. “The money you’ve got is luck money. 
You're only here because you won it. Now you can double 
it, Stanley me boy...” 

“ What’s left of it,’ Stan said. 

They laughed: they had a round of drinks. He sold 
the expensive cigarettes for as much as he gave for them. 
It was a fair chance, he kept telling himself. Anyway Lily 
was working till six. Sam knew of something for the second 
race, an outsider. 

“But go for the favourites,” Sam said. ‘“‘ You can’t go 
wrong with dogs if you’re careful.” 

“Tt don’t pay to be careful,”’ said Stan. 

“ Hark at him !” 

“ Stainless Stanley.” 

They swung out into the High Road: and Stan could 
not go back after the cushion as he had intended, because 
they all piled into old George Prout’s cab and travelled in 
style like bookmakers. 

There was money to burn. When Stan saw them backing 
the outsider that Sam knew about, it made his hair stand 
on end. He must go carefully on this: or it was no more 
racing for him for the afternoon. He slipped off and took 
Laguna the second favourite each way, with most of the 
price of the cigarettes. He did very nicely: and Sam 
hollered like a bull when the boys saw him queue up for his 
winnings. 

“ Trust Stan,” they said, “to pick ’em 

“ Pity his old dad can’t see him. He always said he was 
a caution.” 

“Some has all the bleedin’ luck,” they said. 

They tried to follow him on the next: but he took the 
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favourite and the favourite won. They did not go there to 
back favourites. In the third race he put half the money 
on Happy Valley, an outsider if ever there was one. Lily 
of Laguna, Lily of the Valley: it went in his head like a 
good tune and his luck flushed him with a gale of genial 
wind. He had enough to buy two cushions: and to take 
Lily for a night out at the Palais de Danse. 

It would never end, this fortune. It weighted his pocket. 
He swaggered. He felt a brave equality with these chaps 
who worked on war-work and slung their dough about 
like conquerors. He’d show Lily: he’d show the world. 
What? Why, his generous spirit smiled: and there was 
nothing he need show the world. “All for love’: the 
chaps had said in the matiness of their own company upon 
that desolate cliff. He supposed he was in love—and there 
was a dog called Lily in the next race. 

Only Sam, I think, perceived it. Only Sam, the dumb 
ox, next door neighbour and school mate, noticed him 
marking his card. ‘‘ She’s no good, mate, don’t touch her,”’ 
Sam said. “ Not even at ten to one.” 

Stan bristled, jealous of his run of luck, but more deeply 
resentful because Sam’s eyes rested upon the cross pencilled 
against Lily upon his card, and Sam rumbled him. The 
lucky must take their chances alone. Luck is a solitary 
achievement, jealously contrived. There can be no secret 
nor can there be any discovery. “ Says you !”’ Said Stan, 
living half within a film and speaking the lines. 

It was not sane resentment which raged against poor old 
Sam. It was an intoxication of duty and love and sacrifice 
which bore Stan away, without so much as a glance at the 
dogs being walked in parade, toward the greedy tumult of 
the bookmakers. It was not luck. 

The bitch Lily had a screwy foreleg and came in nowhere. 
He lost the lot. 

Sam knew: but Stan could not face him. It was so 
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sudden that he could not shake off his sprightliness. A 
fearful cold slowness of thought numbed him. Not even 
the price of the cushion was left. He was near tears: and 
when Sam came up and offered to put two bob each way 
on the favourite for the next race, he turned away like a 
dummy, unable to speak. Sam just grinned in his old way. 
“ Reckon I shall put it on, anyway.” 

Stan watched him out of sight, waited for the start of the 
next race, then slipped out into the cobbled lane which ran 
toward the canal. He would walk back alone. 

He walked like a soldier: he dare not slouch now. He 
dare not show the world how cheaply he held himself. He 
dare not walk like one whose luck is broke. He swung 
along and whistled between his teeth in the way that used 
to anger his dad—because that was how the dad himself 
whistled when he was out of work. Forgive me, Lily. 
What for? Shall I tell you what for? Must tell you about 
my luck—how I got the fare and oranges. Not mention the 
cigarettes though. Not the cushion. 

The cold oily waters of the canal, perhaps, the chill 
outline of the backs of the High Road against the violet 
sky, drove him back to look at the cushion, symbol of 
home, prosperity, of the tenderness of little rooms arranged 
just so. Some miracle might have reduced the price. 
Some chance might make up the odd coppers in his pocket 
to 8s. 11d. There was always a gamble. 

There was nothing to gamble with, only odd coppers 
and a smile. They were putting up the black-out in front 
of the window: the ticket was still 8s. 11d. He watched 
until the cushion disappeared from view, and the High 
Road was sallow and grey. Then he hurried home and lit 
the gas fire and waited for Lily there, with the oranges. 

He heard her running across the courtyard before it was 
quite six. She had squeezed off a few minutes early even 
now. He glanced round the flat, warm in the gaslight. 
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Then he opened the door and caught her in his arms as 
she puffed up the last steps. 

She put down her shopping. She was evidently tired : 
and she squealed with delight over the oranges. “ Get any 
cigarettes, Stan?”’ she said. 

“No. I wasn’t lucky.” He glanced at the oranges. 

“But you’re always lucky. It doesn’t matter anyway. 
So long as you had the luck to get back, nothing matters.” 

They unpacked the shopping together. She might be 
tired, but of course she wanted to go out. 

“And I suppose you’re out of dough?” she said, 
hearing him clink the few coppers in his pocket. 

“Lily. I wish to God I could just take you anywhere.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ve got plenty.’’ She showed him the 
savings book, where she paid in her Army subsistence 
allowance every week, not needing to touch it because of 
her own earnings. “See, you’re not even keeping me,” 
she laughed. 

“But I want...” There was a dreadful loneliness in 
his interrupted voice. Through it spoke the tradition of the 
old place, that damp ruin half remembered as home. For 
once he did not respond to Lily’s laughter. For once, the 
gainly laughing cocksureness of her Stan gave way to the 
young soldier sullen and angry defending a desolate 
coast. 

Lily pouted, ran into the bedroom and pulled a brown 
paper parcel from under the bed. 

~ Here’s my surprise for us,” she said, planting it on top 
of the shopping on the table. “‘ Look what I won in the 
factory raffle. All for a threepenny ticket. What about that 
for luck ?”’ 

He put out his hand and smoothed the rich satin. Lily 
lifted it up and pressed it to her cheek. ‘“‘ There was one 


Fea like it in the High Road marked 8s. 11d. Think of 
at: 
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He thought hard, did Stan. But one thought over- 
whelmed all others. He thought how good it would be to 
sit there all the evening leaning back with Lily’s cheek 
against that cushion, forgetting his manliness, the unnatural 
desolation of that coast, the war, the loneliness of the 
blackout night. 

“Suppose we stay in, Stan,’ whispered Lily’s voice, 
close to his ear. 


WORDS OF THE AIR 
(A REVIEW OF RECENT R.A.F. Books) 


By ROBERT HERRING 


Tue R.A.F. may have its tradition of anonymity, but it 
appears to be more in a manner of speaking than of writing. 
Not even one after another, but simultaneously the books 
come out. I have kept up, I think, as far as one man 
may, but even now, I will come upon one I have missed, 
and somewhere or other, I feel, there must be a Wings Over 
Wimereux, Wings Over Jordan, The Kangaroo’s Wings, or 
All God’s Chillun Got ’Em, waiting to pop out at me. 

Certainly the R.A.F. shows no sign of wanting to be a 
silent Service in literature, and that is a good thing; the 
pilots of this war are the first generation that has made the 
air its element, inasmuch as they have fought in no other 
and to them fighting means flying. It is well, therefore, 
that this generation should be its own spokesman and give 
both us and posterity records of the new aerial era. It is 
as if we were to have contemporary descriptions of the 
first use of cannon, or accounts from the first body of men 
that dedicated themselves to the use of that new weapon, 
the bow. We are at the turn into a new age or element, not 
simply because we have passed beyond the pioneer stages of 
aviation (and one need not be over middle age to remember 
the first crossing of the Channel), but because the genera- 
tion now flying is the first to find the planes to its hand and 
to use them without question. It behoves us, I think, to 
study this while we can still study it from the beginning, 
and to have our knowledge of the formation of Britain’s 
air force, and of those who composed it, ready for the 
appreciation of the fuller histories and deeper personal 
records which will come later. 
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II 

There are already books in which the authors seek, with 
some success, to state something of their own feelings. 
Two of the best among recent records of this type are 
Way of a Pilot (5s.) by Barry Sutton and The Last Enemy 
(7s. 6d.) by Richard Hillary, both published by Macmillan. 
The author of the first is twenty-three years old; he was 
wounded, fighting, in France in the spring of 1940 and, 
fighting again in the Battle of Britain, had to bale out of 
his blazing plane in August of that year. He spent a year 
in hospital recovering from the burns received, and is 
now a Squadron Leader in the Far East. “ He is,” says his 
uncle, Lovat Dickson, who introduces the book, “a per- 
sistent young man,”’ and one would no more disagree with 
that than with his later remark that “ the Hurricane which 
Barry Sutton piloted and drove among enemy squadrons 
was an avenging sword, and for that instant he alone, this 
boy of twenty-three, held the hilt in his young hands”. 
Barry Sutton before the war was a reporter; Richard 
Hillary, at Oxford, wanted to be a foreign correspondent, 
but he had joined the University Air Squadron and so he 
became a fighter pilot. He came from the more hearty 
strata of university life; ‘“‘ we radiated an atmosphere of 
alert Philistinism ...a man from any form of life, were 
he athletic rather than esthetic, was accepted by the college 
at once if he was a decent sort of fellow. Snobbish or not, 
our attitude was essentially English.” 

This makes it rather alarming, and not less so because 
it is true, when he observes that his college was “in fact 
a typical incubator of the English ruling classes before the 
war,” but the book, a little over-consciously, traces his 
development through battle until he overcomes his last 
enemy, egocentricity. He gives pictures of his friends at 
Oxford, and though they are similarly perturbing, they 
show a glimmer of that spirit which was later to make 
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them find themselves in driving the invader from our 
skies. 

Here is the glimmer: “We hoped merely that when 
war came it might be fought with a maximum of indi- 
viduality and a minimum of discipline.’ And here is the 
spirit itself in action; the author is speculating on 
“how lucky a fighter pilot is. He has none of the personalized 
emotion of the soldier, handed a rifle and told to charge. He does 
not even have to share the dangerous emotions of the bomber pilot. 
The fighter pilot’s emotions are those of a duellist—cool, precise, 
impersonal... If one must either kill or be killed, as now one 
must, it should, I feel, be done with dignity.” 

Those few words, surely, do far more to interpret the 
pilot to us than any amount of analytic hyperbole by 
visitors to R.A.F. stations. Like Barry Sutton, Richard 
Hillary baled—or rather, at 10,000 feet, was thrown out, 
after his plane went into a spin at 25,000 feet. He came-to 
in the sea, and gives us something of his sensations on 
realizing he was burnt, about to drown and blind. He 
tried to hasten his end by undoing the valve of his Mae 
West, but could not get his head underwater, as he was too 
enmeshed in his parachute to move. 

He was picked up by the crew of the Margate lifeboat, 
who later came to visit him in hospital. His wounds 
needed dressings every two hours and they took over an 
hour to do. On occasion, as he reports, three orderlies 
had to hold down his arms. Finally, he was sufficiently 
recovered to have an operation which gave him four new 
eyelids. After which, mastoid was a minor discomfort . . . 
Barry Sutton’s operations resulted in “not outwardly a 
perfect replica of the original, but one that could function 
as a Fighter Pilot again. There were some small dis- 
advantages. They had given him new skin for his fingers 
but they could not manufacture new flesh, so that his hands 
were thin claws” . . . I mention these horrors, not to excite 
pity, but because this side of an airman’s life is too rarely 
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thought of. It is part of the spirit of to-day we live, but 
outsiders can forget too easily at what price these young 
men do, and it is well to remember, when reading these and 
other books on the R.A.F., what depths as well as heights 
have had to be known by those still in their early twenties. 

I would add that Barry Sutton, after his year in hospital, 
got “a job of his own choosing”; it was to fly against 
Japan; and he then wrote, “I hope you haven’t been 
pitchforked into anything yet. I-do think that anyone 
connected with books should be allowed to be aloof from 
all this nonsense.”” How often one has heard that—all this 
nonsense—from those who seem to have found their avoca- 
tion in the air and yet do not wish to feel that anyone they 
know has been “ pitchforked”’. 

These two books come next in my affection to the | 
famous Fighter Pilot (6s.), published by Batsford last year. 
Spitfire / (John Murray, 5s.) by Squadron Leader B. J. 
Ellan, and Arise to Conquer (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) by Wing 
Commander Ian Gleed, D.F.C., are further additions to 
the self-portrait gallery of fighter pilots. To my taste, 
their personalities, though evident, have not that attractive- 
ness which made and keeps Fighter Pilot a classic of its 
kind; but these two continue the story of Dunkirk and 
the Battle of Britain as seen from the air. Both books are 
racy, and Wing-Commander Gleed’s is the noisier. He is 
better company in the air than on the ground, where he 
has a great deal of reported conversation, which is of the 
“ Christ! Dam’ good show, chaps” variety—though 
variety is not the word, as these few words appear on every 
page. He gives so much detail of daily life that one would 
have thought would have been taken for granted that an 
element of self-consciousness seems to turn exuberance 
into flamboyance. 

His stories of the battles in which he took part are as 
vivid as himself, and not the least merit of these and other 
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I. Maps, Charts and Projections (Wm. Alexander and 
W. J. D. Allan) 7th imp. 2. Dead Reckoning Navigation 
(Allan and Alexander) 7th imp. 3 & 4. Astro-Navigation: 
Parts 1 & 2 (Francis Chichester) 4th imp. 5. Astro-Navigation : 
Part 4, Advanced (Chichester). 6. Meteorology (Alexander 
and Allan) 2nd imp. 7. Radio Navigation (Allan) 3rd imp. 
8. Aircraft Instruments (Allan) in preparation. 9. Astro-Navi- 
gation: Part 3 (Chichester). 10. Air Crews Book of Practical 
Mathematics (P. H. Robinson) double volume 4s. 6d. 11. Plani- 
sphere of Air Navigation Stars (Chichester) 35. 6d. 
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personal records is the way they dovetail into and amplify 
more generalized accounts. 

Two of these latter to be highly recommended are Wings 
Over Olympus (Allen and Unwin, 9s.) by T. H. Wisdom, 
and Glasgow’s Fighter Squadron (Collins, 2s. 6d.) by F. G. 
Nancarrow. The former, by a trained journalist (former 
motoring editor of the Daily Herald) is a straightforward 
account of the Royal Air Force in Libya (1941), Greece, 
Crete, and Iraq, and despite its style, which is that of daily 
journalism, which managing to be both flat and perky, it 
interests by virtue of its information; not least of which 
is the difficulty caused to our operations by the fact that 
Greece, not being at war with Germany, was overrun with 
“‘tourists”’. Glasgow’s Fighter Squadron may seem to have 
local interest, but actually nothing could be further from 
the truth. This, No. 602, was the first auxiliary unit; it 
was also the first auxiliary unit to be equipped with Spit- 
fires. It was the first to carry out operational patrol by 
night, to shoot down the enemy over British Coastal 
waters and to shoot down a German plane on British soil. 
Finally, it was the first to take gun-camera pictures of an 
actual combat. Clearly, such a squadron needs a book to 
itself. So far in this war its major operations have been 
such activities over the Firth of Forth as made the Nazis 
call it “ Suicide Corner”; taking part in the defence of 
Southern England during the blitz, and returning to 
Glasgow in time to defend its own city when that was 
blitzed. Its full story, we are told, cannot yet be related. 
There should be much to tell, when one considers that 
just one of its members, the late Squadron Leader A. 
M’Kellar, averaged bringing down one plane a day for 
eight days, once destroyed 4 in 10 minutes and 3 in 3 
seconds. 

Canada joins Scotland in the air, for one of its squadrons, 
No. 110, was allied with 603 R.A.F. (City of Edinburgh) ; 
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both these, be it noted, originated as auxiliary or “ week- 
end airmen” units. The story of this and other Canadian 
squadrons (No. 242 was for a time led by Bader) is told in 
Canada’s Wings (Bodley Head, 4s.) by Peter J. Field. 
From this, we learn, if we did not know, that Canadians 
took part in the first British flight of the war over Germany 
on 3rd September, 1939, that one squadron brought down 
27 enemy planes in 3 battles, and that there are sufficient 
Norwegians training in Canada to form a “ Lille Norge”. 
There are chapters, not only on Canadian achievements in 
the air over Europe, but of the Canadian Empire Air 
Training Scheme and of the Eastern Coastal Command, 
which protects shipping in Canadian waters. The account 
of the Battle of Britain adds further to our knowledge, 
though, after the famous book of that title, that in the 
Glasgow book is at once the clearest and vividest that I 
know. 

These two books are histories of a part; in The Royal 
Air Force in the World War, vol. i, 1919-1940 (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.), Captain Norman Macmillan traces the history of 
the whole. It is an astonishing performance, for although 
he covers twenty-one years and takes in every side, never 
once does he become confusing, cataloguey, or what would 
be worse, dull. The first volume ends with the first or 1940 
campaign in Norway ; let it not be thought, however, that 
it is outdated for that ; everyone who wishes to understand 
what is our air force must acquaint himself with the days 
of disarmament, realize that it was not till June, 1937, that 
the first battle bomber was produced and, in view of 
Cologne, remember the bombing restrictions which, rightly 
or wrongly, so hampered our pilots in the early months of 
this war. 

More likely to date are civilian impressions of the men 
and stations of the R.A.F., for these impressions change 
swiftly, if imperceptibly, as acquaintance grows. The 
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novelty wears off, as the R.A.F. men settle more and more 
into our lives, whose pattern they condition; the early 
adulation is now on the backshelf, along with “ your 
policemen are wonderful”; planes which once seemed 
monsters of unorthodox beauty are now, not common- 
place, but at least no longer rara aves, and in its use of slang 
the public has learnt something of the reticence practised 
by the R.A.F. themselves in other ways. 

Sir William Rothenstein, in writing, is luckier than most 
civilians. His drawings for Men of the R.A.F. were made 
two years ago, but his own comments do not date, because 
both his age and his position as “ unpaid unofficial artist ”’ 
—with a pass—made for a certain detachment. Cecil 
Beaton, on the other hand, in Winged Squadrons (Hutchin- 
son, 5s.) is so anxious to express his admiration of the 
R.A.F. that he enlarges his text at the expense of his plates, 
which are often too small. This has the unlooked-for effect 
of his being beaten pictorially by A. and C. Black’s R.4.F.— 
—The Second Year (7s. 6d.) which wisely reduces text to 
a minimum and has plates of a personable size. Sir William 
includes in his book forty out of the 140 odd he has done 
of members of the R.A.F. of all ranks. They strike me 
as sketches more than portraits ; it seems to me notable that 
the hands are treated perfunctorily ; the outer trappings of 
helmet, harness, flying jacket receive much more attention, 
yet it is by the hands as much as by face, and particularly 
in mechanical professions, that one tells the man ; noticing 
this, I felt that Sir William had only captured, or perhaps 
even gone for, the outer decorative aspects, and more 
satisfying were Eric Kennington’s portraits in War Pictures 
by British Artists (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.) which 
also includes work by Paul Nash, Graham Sutherland, 
Cuthbert Orde, and a brief introduction by H. E. Bates. 

There is one other means by which our airmen have 
become known to the world ; besides printing, portraiture, 
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film, and photography, there is the microphone. Winged 
Words (Heinemann, 8s.) is a selection from 150 talks which 
were “ given at the B.B.C. and transmitted to many parts 
of the world between December, 1939, and February, 
1941”. They are arranged in chronological order, have 
not been altered, and are published in the form in which 
they were originally broadcast. No names are given, but 
every activity and every rank (which one could wish were 
the case with other books) is covered. 

Two other anthologies—Wings (Faber, 8s. 6d.) edited 
by H. G. Bryden, and The Birth of Flight (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) edited by Hartley Kemball Cooke, deal 
primarily with flying, and with the R.A.F. only in passing. 
I will therefore reserve attention to them for a future 
number, in order to have some space in this to take note 
of John Pudney’s Dispersal Point (Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.). 
Mr. Pudney is the first of the young poets who were 
practising before the war to put out a volume of verse 
dealing specifically and wholly with Service life. His poems 
are more admiration of his comrades than expression of 
his self in war; consequently at times they verge on 
versification of “a grand bunch of fellows”. They 
are simple emotional songs and this has led to his 
being called the Rupert Brooke and Siegfried Sassoon 
of this war. I myself am not so sure what these would 
be doing in this war, nor do I feel that there has 
yet been time for the depths which have been stirred 
to have brought the real meaning to the surface. At the 
moment, we have only the experience; the resolution of 
that experience must come later—though Mr. Pudney and 
Mr. Hillary have made a beginning. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Air Commodore L. E. V. CHARLTON, C.B. 1919, 
C.M.G. 1916, D.S.O. 1900, entered the Army in 1898 and 
the R.F.C. in 1913. He retired from the R.A.F. in 1928, 
and took to writing in 1930. His books include War Over 
England, Menace of the Clouds, and Charlton (an auto- 
biography). 

Captain NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C., 
served for the first two years of the last war with the 
Highland Light Infantry in France. He then transferred 
to the R.F.C. and, in 1918, to the R.A.F. He was officially 
credited with eleven machines shot down. In 1919, he 
received Air Ministry approval as R.A.F. test pilot. He is 
the author of Jnto the Blue, Air Strategy, and The Royal 
Air Force in the World War, of which the first volume is 
reviewed in this issue. 

Wing-Commander S. CARTER JONAS was born in 
1907, and entered the R.A.F. College at Cranwell in 1927. 
He was for two years in the Fleet Air Arm in H.M.S. 
Courageous, five years instructing, and eighteen months in 
Egypt and the Western Desert, commanding a fighter 
squadron. He was in Malta from July, 1940, to August, 
1941, commanding an R.A.F. station. His present con- 
tribution will shortly appear in a book of which the pro- 
visional title is Malta—Island Fortress. 

Pilot Officer TIMOTHY CORSELLIS, we regret to 
have to state, was killed last October. His poems attracted 
much attention when first printed in Keidrych Rhys’s 
anthology Poems from the Forces. 

All other authors in this issue are regular contributors, 
at present in the R.A.F. 


